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‘Memorabilia 








JN his speech at the opening of the new 

premises of the Institute of Historical 
Research last February, Sir Frank Stenton 
referred to the widely distributed interest in 
history at the present time as being even 
greater than in the seventeenth century when 
records and chronicles were sources to be 
pillaged for the acquisition of confessional 
missives. That there is indeed this growing 
interest in history, and particularly in local 
history, is obvious from an examination of 
lists of historical records acquired, thanks to 
the public-spirited depositors, by national 
and other repositories during 1947. These 
lists occupy no less than twenty-one closely- 
printed pages in the Bulletin of the Institute 
of Historical Research for May and Novem- 
ber, 1948. The Bulletin also contains, as 
usual, contributions from the pens of 
specialist historians, but special mention may 
be made of ‘ The Oxford Session of the 
Long Parliament of Charles II, 9-31 October, 
1665,’ which includes a transcript of three 
manuscript pages, now in the Library of the 
University of Minnesota, of day-to-day 
reports of that short, but important session. 


Professor C. R. Cheney gives information 


about a letter from Innocent III to King 
John commending him to confirm the elec- 
tion of Reginald, sub-prior of Canterbury, to 
the Archbishopric; neither Reginald nor 
John de Gray (who was the monks’ second 
choice) was elected, the successful candi- 
date being Stephen Langton. A transcript 
of the letter is printed, and forms, with 
Professor Cheney’s invaluable notes, another 
useful example for the student of papal 
documents. 
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Most people are familiar with the ‘ Song 
of Hiawatha,’ but perhaps it is not so 
well known that the conclusions reached by 
H. R. Schoolcraft, an ethnologist of last 
century, were at fault. This and many other 
interesting facts are given by Dr. P. A. W. 
Wallace in “ The Return of Hiawatha ” in 
New York History for October, 1948, and 
we can now say that Longfellow used only 
the name of the chief of the Onondaga 
people, which race, with the Mohawks, 
Oneidas, Cayugas and Senecas, formed the 
Confederacy of the Five Nations. Even if 
the story of Hiawatha and the founding of 
the League remains nebulous, it is neverthe- 
less fascinating, and Dr. Wallace’s lively 
paper suggests that the Five Nations pact 
may be likened to the Atlantic Charter in so 
far that it was realised that freedom from 
fear and want were two of the conditions 
of peace. The rise to fame and fortune of 
James D. Bemis (1783-1857), a country 
printer, is dealt with by Miss M. B. Stern, 
who describes the manifold accomplishments 
of this man whose energy knew no limits; 
although the subject is of rather local interest, 
its parallels are not hard to find. The series 
of short articles on flax culture and spinning 
in early New York have a wider appeal, and 
there is a good photograph of children 
breaking flax at the Farmers’ Museum, 
Cooperstown. The New York State His- 
torical Association has a membership of 
over 1,800, and is doing splendid work in 
promoting the study of its State history 
among an ever-widening circle of citizens of 
all ages. The quarterly magazine, important 
museum work, and the stimulating of 
interest in local history among school- 
children are but three of the Association’s 
activities, and we wish continued success to 
the President and other officers. 
IN its two latest numbers—as usual—the 
Bulletin of the John Rylands Library is 
a wonderful half-crown’s-worth, with half a 
dozen papers written by specialists for 
specialists. The Bulletin lends itself to dis- 
memberment, and if you are interested in 
Menander, or Biblical scholarship (Old or 
New Testament), or a Ptolemaic Vineyard 
Lease, or the Chinese Philosopher Mo Ti, 
or Culture Patterns, you have but to ask the 
Editor of Notes and Queries for the appro- 
priate paper or papers. 
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AN ARDENT EDUCATIONALIST 
THOMAS TENISON, ARCHBISHOP OF 
CANTERBURY (Born 29 September, 1636. 

Died 14 December, 1715) 


"THERE is a melancholy fascination in the 

thought of all the famous libraries 
which have been broken up: and of such 
scatterings not the least to be regretted is 
the dispersal of the Tenison Free Library, 
even the Catalogue of which is now such a 
rarity that to quote it will not be amiss.’ 
Dedicated in 1692 to the Founder, 
Reverendo in Christo Patri Dno Thomae 
Tenisonio, Episcopo_ Lincolniensi,*? by 
Edmund Gibson—who was one of his chap- 
lains—and with an Address Ad Lectorem, 
this Catalogue, under the headings of ‘ Libri 
Historici’; ‘ Libri Theologici’; ‘ Libri Juri- 
dici’; and ‘Libri Mathematici, Medici, 
Grammatici, if reissued and annotated, 
would be representative not only of the in- 
dividual taste of Tenison but of the best 
culture of his time. Bacon’s assertion that 
“no man ignorant of history can govern” 
recurs to memory when we see that even so 
arduous a_ theologian as Dr. Tenison 
arranged that history should preponderate 
in his Library. 

He told John Evelyn (15 February 1684) 
that “there were 30 or 40 young men in 
Orders in his parish” (the parish of St. 
Martin-in-the-Fields) who, when rebuked 
by him for “ frequenting taverns or coffee- 
houses,” told him “they would study or 
employ their time better if they had books. 
... And indeed a great reproach is it,” adds 
Evelyn, “that so great a city as London 
should not have a public library... .” 

From this small beginning was evolved the 
first Free Library in our metropolis; and 


*“ Librorum Manuscriptorum In Duabus Insigni- 
bus Bibliothecis: altera Tenisoniana, Londini; ”— 
this was issued in quarto with the “ Dugdaliana, 
Oxonii Catalogus,” both “ Edit. E. G. . . . Oxonii, 
E Theatro Sheldoniano: veneunt in Officina T. 
Bennett _Bibliopol Londi is 1518. A.D. 
M.D.C.XCII.” (410, 31 pp. of Tenison matter.) 

* He was Bishop of Lincoln from 1691 to Decem- 
ber 1694, whereafter he was Archbishop of Canter- 
bury until his death. 
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Evelyn’s Diary, on the 23rd of the same 
month of February, further records that he 
“with Sir Christopher Wren went to Dr. 
Tenison where he made a drawing and 
estimate of the expense of the Library to 
be begun next Spring... .” 

This Library, opened in Castle Street, 
Leicester Square, inspired the Dean and 
Chapter of St. Paul’s with the wish for 
emulation. They collected £450 for pur- 
chase of books, and Dr. Tenison presented 
them with another £250. (In estimating 
these figures we must remember the then 
vastly greater purchasing power of money.) 

The ultimate decline of the Tenison 
Library can be seen from an _ appeal 
launched in the middle of the 19th Century, 
by the then Curator, the Rev. Philip Hale, 
who was also Headmaster of the adjacent 
Tenison Grammar School. In the name of 
“the Moral Responsibility of all who are 
interested in Public Institutions,” he issued 
A Plea for Archbishop Tenison’s Library; 
Addressed to the Clergy and Studious Per- 
sons of the City of Westminster,’ bidding 
them remember that to “ receive a tradition 
implies the duty of transmitting it.” 

“To read a page of an original, to verify 
a statement, to balance conflicting testi- 
monies,” is of very different value from the 
acceptance of epitomes, he said and quoted 
the dictum that “an appetite for abridg- 
ments ”*—short cuts to learning—‘‘ marks 
the decline of civilisation.’’* 

His attempt to avert disaster was doomed 
to fail; for, though Tenison had endowed 
his creation, the Trustees and Governors, 
in June 1861, broke up the Library. The 
six-days sale of over 5,000 books, at 
Sotheby’s, totalled only £1,410. This seems 
the more astonishing if we look again at 
Gibson’s Catalogue, and see how rich it was 
in medieval Chronicles, early printed books, 
and a wide range of historical documents 
from early days down to Tenison’s own 
time. He appears to have thought that it 
should afford in perpetuity a free substitute 
for University education for those too poor 
to afford that luxury. 

If we ask what manner of man he was, 
so renowned in his day for lavish aid to 
learning, and so seldom remembered now, 
the words he wrote about his favourite 


*London 1851. Printed by G. Barclay, Castle 
Street, Leicester Square. 16 pp. 


* Dowling’s Introduction to Critical Study of 
Ecclesiastical History. London 1838. pp. 53, 101. 
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philosopher will indicate his mental sym- 
pathies : 

“Easie it is to add to things already 
invented: but to invent, and to do it 
under Discouragement, when the World 
is prejudiced against the Inventor and 
with loud clamour hooteth at the pro- 
jector, this is not an undertaking for 
Dulness, or Cowardize. To do this, 
argues an Inquisitive and Sagacious Wit; 
A mind free from slavish prepossessiort; 
a piercing Judgment, able to see through 
the mists of Authority; a great Power in 
the Understanding, giving to a Man 
sufficient courage to bear up the Head 
against the common Current of Philo- 
sophical Doctrines, and Force to beat out 
it’s own way in Untravelled Places. With 
such Intellectual Ability was the Lord 
Verulam endow’d. . . .” Surveying the 
intricate Windings of the “ old Paths” of 
philosophy, he “looked attentively round 
about him, and he espied a new and 
better, and larger, and safer way; and he 
journey’d far in it himself; and he left a 
Map for Posterity. . . .” 

So Tenison declared, in his “ Baconiana. 
Or Certain Genuine Remains of Sr Francis 
Bacon, Baron of Verulam and Viscount of 
St. Albans; In Arguments Civil and Moral, 
Natural, Medical, Theological, and Biblio- 
graphical; Now the First time faithfully 
Published. An Account of these Remains, 
and of all his Lordship’s other Works, is 
given by the Publisher, in a Discourse by 
way of Introduction.” 

As we now look at it, we would say the 
“Publisher ” was Richard Chiswell “ at the 
Rose and Crown in St. Paul’s Churchyard.” 
But Tenison in calling himself the “ Pub- 
lisher ” meant that the book was printed for 
him at his own expense. He had purchased 
the Bacon Manuscripts (which he _ be- 
queathed to the Episcopal Library at Lam- 
beth), and, after studying these to consider- 
able purpose, he issued this selection in 1679 
and he reissued it in 1684. But, as he merely 
signed his 104 pages of Introduction “ T. T.” 
we see this work sometimes listed in Anti- 
quarian Booksellers’ Catalogues to-day with- 
out any apparent realisation that it is by 
the Founder of the first Free Public Library 
in London. On 30 November 1678, Dr. 
Tenison thus concluded his Introduction to 
“ Baconiana”’ : 


“ These then are the particular Writings 





in which I have labour’d, and in setting 

forth of which I have undertaken the 

lower Office of a Prefacer. And I think it 
more desirable to write a mean Preface 

to a good Book, than to be Author of a 

mean Book though graced with a Preface 

from some excellent Pen; As it is more 

Honour, with a plain White Staff, to go 

before the King, than being an unpolish’d 

Magistrate . . . to be usher’d forth with a 

Mace of Silver.” 

In this we can read the character of one 
who has lacked a biographer until 1948: 
for the anonymous’ and __ inaccurate 
“Memoirs of the Life and Times of 
Dr. Thomas Tenison, late Archbishop of 
Canterbury,” issued in 1715 and 1716 by a 
stationer called Roberts, hardly deserves the 
name of biography. The notices in the 
D.N.B. and other works of reference are 
also inadequate. Serious readers, therefore, 
should all the more value a recent publica- 
tion by the S.P.C.K., “Thomas Tenison, 
Archbishop of Canterbury: His Life and 
Times By Edward Carpenter M.A., Ph.D., 
B.D.” Issued for the Church Historical 
Society. (466 pp.) 

Dating from the Rectory of Stanmore, 
Dr. Carpenter says: 


“ The writing of this book accompanied 
me in London throughout the war years, 
and helped me to preserve some measure 
of sanity in a world far from sane. The 
life of Thomas Tenison may at first seem 
remote from the tumultuous days of the 
twentieth century but the more discerning 
reader may discover many interesting 
affinities. He would read of refugees fly- 
ing from French aggression; of a Church 
of England in which some wiser and more 
liberal spirits were seeking a compromise 
in the interests of the Dissenters; and of 
an Archbishop who tried to adapt the 
liturgy to the needs of his own age, and 
‘thought that the narrow notions of the 
Churches have been their ruin;’ . . . he 
will notice how party passion within 
the Churches prevented any effective 
union. . . .” 

Settled in Yorkshire for many generations, 
the early Tenisons, except for their mar- 
riages, do not show any outstanding 
features; until, in the reign of Charles the 
First, their determined devotion to Church 
and Crown brought trouble upon them. The 
future Archbishop’s uncle Philip Tenison— | 
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thus named after his maternal grandfather 
Philip Haldenby of Haldenby—endured 
imprisonment rather than compromise. And 
by his “ well-known learning” and stead- 
fast fidelity, said the Garter King of Arms, 
he “enhanced the honour of his ancient 
name.” 

Though Archbishop Tenison in the 1688 
Revolution was to ally himself with the 
partisans of William of Orange—and at 
later date was to correspond with the 
Electress Sophia—he never lost his reverence 
for the memory of “the Martyr King,” 
Charles the First. And in his copy of 
“ Eikon Basilikon”’ at Lambeth Palace there 
is still to be seen a signed memo. in his 
handwriting—as to what he had heard from 
Dr. Mew, Bishop of Winchester—which we 
could wish his biographer had included: 

“D. Mew Lford] Bl[ishop] of Win- 
chester had often told me (and he re- 
peated it again before ye B[ishop] of 

Peterburgh in ye Bp’s chamber on Jan: 

30th 1697-8 bef. we went to Westminster 

Abbey) that at Naseby-fight he saw ye 

K’s closet keeper, before ye fight began, 

carry out the King’s Paper to ye camp; 

and yt after ye Fight he saw divers of 

Them Torn, and amongst those fragmts 

took up some pieces of EIK. Bas: written 

with ye King’s own hand. 
Tho. Cantuar.” 

These words are the more important be- 
cause of efforts made by enemies of the 
Crown to deprive Charles of the credit of 
this impressive work. 

Dr. Carpenter, however, gives a photo- 
graph of a document more vital though in a 
different way; namely the Duke of Mon- 
mouth’s holograph statement, 15th July, 
1685, that “ For ye satisfaction of the world 
I doe declare that ye Late King told me that 
Hee was never married to my Mother.” 

Of the four witnesses to this signed docu- 
ment, the third in order of signature is 
“Theo: Tenison.” This should afford an 
answer to a recent writer who in a book 
called “ Wife or Mistress?” claimed legi- 
timacy for Monmouth. Actually even Mon- 
mouth’s paternity. was in doubt. And the 
abject manner in which he pleaded for his 
life was in striking contrast to the proud 
dignity with which Queen Mary of Scots 
and Charles the First went to their un- 
merited deaths. 

Among many good points in Dr. Car- 
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penter’s work is the system of setting each 
footnote on the page to which it belongs, 
Drawing upon contemporary evidence, 
much of it remaining in Manuscript until 
excavated by himself, he also goes to con- 
siderable pains to convey the theological 
atmosphere of 1688 and 1714, when religion 
and politics were inextricably intertwined. 
Under Queen Victoria, both Houses of 
Parliament concurred in abolishing the 
Penal Laws against Roman Catholics, the 
endeavoured revocation of which had cost 
James II his crown. So we might well think 
that historians thenceforth would have seen 
that in some respects King James was ahead 
of his time. But Dr. Carpenter views him 
only as an enemy of the Church of England. 
It could with advantage have been empha- 
sized that unlike the Earl of Sunderland and 
Lord Churchill—who lulled the King into 
false security and deserted him only at 
the last moment—Tenison’s opposition to 
James’s ecclesiastical policy was open and 
above board from the first. Whether the 
Established Church was actually in such 
danger as he apprehended is another matter. 
Lord Dundee, the most ardent champion of 
the Episcopal Church of Scotland, emphati- 
cally denied that there was any sufficient 
cause for assuming His Majesty’s Declara- 
tion of Indulgence to all Christian Dissenters 
to be the forerunner of imposing Catholicism 
upon all his subjects: ‘“ Whatever evil befall 
the country,” wrote Dundee, “the King is 
innocent... .° But this is outside Dr. Car- 
penter’s area. He concludes his admirable 
biography by inviting the reader to 
“accept or reject the judgment of 
Edmund Gibson, written a few days 
before the Archbishop’s death: * ‘ In losing 
him (whenever that happens) we shall lose 
the wisest and best Man that I know in 
the World; many others have more state 
politicks, but he had the true Christian 
policy; great Goodness and Integrity in- 
spired by long experience and a natural 
sedateness and Steadyness of temper, and 
a general knowledge of men and things.’” 


So far we can agree with the quotation; 
but there may remain some controversy as 
to whether Gibson was not partial in the 
peroration : 


*To Lord Murray. 19 July, 1689. 
of Claverhouse, Viscount Dundee. 
Michael Barrington. 


“* Grahame 
1648-1689,” by 
London, 1911. p. 327. 


* Bod: Add. MS. 269. Carpenter p. 442. 
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“*had it not pleased God to raise up 
such a One to steer in the stormy times 
that we have had (for these past 20 years) 
the Church in all human probability must 
have been shipwrecked over and over.’ ” 


Whether or no we accept Gibson’s pro- 
nouncement, Dr. Carpenter’s book is one 
which deserves a permanent place. It should 
specially be studied in the three Tenison 
Schools. Although, or because, Tenison’s 
own range of literary and historical interests 
was very wide—and he and his forebears 
had been educated at Cambridge University 
—with a lively compassion for “ poor 
scholars,” he gave to the creation and main- 
tenance of his Free Schools and Library a 
degree of personal care typical of a nature 
as fervent as it was thorough. 

Over 6 feet high, of fair complexion and 
dignified appearance, he, both in the Estab- 
lished Church and in the House of Lords, 
was in his day—as Dr. Carpenter says—a 
conspicuous figure, loved or hated accord- 
ing to the political emotions of the com- 
mentators. 

When Vicar of St. Martin-in-the-Fields 
he, in 1687, incurred hostile criticism for 
preaching Nell Gwyn’s funeral oration. In 
her closing years she had lived in his parish, 
and her open-handed generosity to the poor 
deserves remembrance. A spurious version 
of the sermon—printed and hawked in the 
streets—caused Tenison some annoyance. 
But he had no less a defender than Queen 
Mary—whose funeral sermon in West- 
minster Abbey, in 1695, he was also destined 
to preach. 

That Nell Gwyn trusted him to distribute 
her bequest for distressed Catholics in his 
locality is significant as to his personal 
reliability; for she must have known that he 
shared to the full the current dread of 
“ Popery.” 
the Privy Council was to declaim against 
the Jacobite Rising in 1715, and, as “ Tho: 
Cantuar,” to head the signatures to a 
Declaration of the Bishops expressing acute 
alarm lest a restoration of the posterity of 
“the late unhappy King James ” might in- 


troduce the Inquisition into England. Loyal 
subjects were admonished to stand for King 
George—and pray that “upon Himself and 
His Posterity the Crown may for ever 
flourish.” 

In any later editions of Dr. Carpenter’s 
book this Declaration, and also the Arch- 


His last action as a member of - 
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bishop’s Will, might well be added to the 
Appendices. 

Having mourned the tragedy of King 
Charles I, and suffered under Cromwell’s 
heavy-handed usurpation; having attended 
Monmouth on the scaffold; having for- 
warded the coming of Dutch William in 
1688 and of the Elector of Hanover in 1714; 
having crowned Anne the last of the reign- 
ing Stuarts, and George the First of the 
present dynasty; Dr. Tenison had seen so 
many changes and upheavals that we can 
understand his dismay on hearing of the 
Earl of Mar’s rebellion. 

He died before that rising had been 
crushed; or, rather, had collapsed from lack 
of leadership. But even such as the present 
writer, who still can cherish some respect for 
the Jacobite fidelity to a doomed cause, need 
not dissent from Dr. Carpenter’s plea that 
Thomas Tenison, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
is deserving of the interest and respect of a 
posterity which has paid insufficient atten- 
tion either to his services to Church and 
State as by law established, or to his zeal 
in the cause of education.’ 


L. G. H. HorTon-SMITH. 
The Athenaeum, S.W. 1. 


' Dr. Carpenter, pp. 452-453 gives “‘ A Complete 
List of the Books Published, Written, Edited or 
Translated by Thomas Tenison, with the Dates of 
their editions.” A Short Title List. In this we only 
note one misprint, namely, 1678 given as the date 
for ‘‘ Baconiana.” The Preface certainly is dated 
30 Nov. 1678, but the title page shows as the date 
of its issue 1679. Also—as already above stated in 
the text—there was a 2nd edition in 1684 which is 
not mentioned. 

As it is likely that Dr. Carpenter’s book will 
rank permanently as an acknowledged standard 
work, I venture here, as a genealogist, to note a 
few imperfections, easy to remedy in a 2nd edition. 

Page 1. “ Christopher Thornton of Ryhill” is 
misleading; he was a Thornton of East Newton; 
these Thorntons being heirs to the Newtons of East 
Newton, one of the oldest of Yorkshire families. 

Page 3. Philip Tenison’s wife Anne is described 
as “eighth daughter of Sir Gregory Mileham.” 
But she was his granddaughter; viz. a daughter of 
Edward Mileham, Sir Gregory’s son and heir by 
his wife Dorothy, née Hobart, daughter of John 
Hobart of Salle and great-granddaughter of Arthur 
Fountayne of Salle; territorial families of long- 
standing in Norfolk. z 

On page 446, the above-mentioned Anne née 
Mileham and her sisters are correctly described as 
daughters of Edward Mileham. 

e actual origin of the Tenisons in Yorkshire, 
whether Danish or Saxon, has never been deter- 
mined. Their lands were in Holderness district, 
originally a Danish settlement. The marriages of 
Archbishop Tenison’s ancestors attest their local 
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standing; for their wives are of known armorial 
families of Yorkshire, the most aye being his 
grandmother Anne, née Haldenby, daughter of 
Philip Haldenby of Haldenby and wife of John 
Tenison. In view of the Archbishop’s zest for 
history, heraldry and genealogy, it would have been 
of interest to mention that through his maternal 
grandmother he was descended from the De Veres, 
Percys, Nevilles, De Clares, Beauchamps, Staffords, 
De Quincys, and many other of the great martial 
nobility, and that very likely the Royal descent of 
the Haldenbys may early have inspired him with 
the wide historical outlook so well represented by 
the Catalogue of his Free Library. 

Among interesting illustrations in Dr. Carpenter’s 
book is a portrait of Sir°-Thomas Browne with his 
wife Dorothy, née Mileham; but, though touching 
upon the Browne connection (Sir Thomas Browne 
and Philip Tenison having married sisters), Dr. 
Carpenter does not mention that it was Archbishop 
Tenison who, on examining Sir Thomas’s papers 
after his death, discovered ‘‘ Christian Morals,” 
which was published by Browne’s daughter Eliza- 
beth, Mrs. Littleton, and dedicated to the Earl of 
Buchan. It might also be said that Tenison seems 
to have been the first to use the word “ Biblio- 
graphical ’’ in its modern sense. Dr. Carpenter has 
with considerable patience studied and epitomised 
Tenison’s controversy with the hereinafter men- 
tioned Pulton (a Jesuit), but appears to have given 
relatively little attention to his ‘‘ Baconiana ” which 
from a literary standpoint is now of more interest 
than the theological contentions. 

But the Baconians will not derive therefrom any 
support for their thesis that Bacon wrote the works 
of Shakespeare (or as, oe Hazlitt, I prefer 
to spell the name, Shakspere); for Tenison, while 
regarding “‘my Lord St. Albans” as superlative 
among philosophers, does not allow that he had any 

enius in verse. And he added apologeticall 
p. 73) “tis one of the hardest things in the world, 
to excel in poetry; and to Attempt and not Excel, 
is to lose both Time and Reputation: For in this 
Art, Mediocrity will not pass for Vertue.” 

His tenderness for Lord St. Albans is undis- 
guised: “I do not here pretend to speak of an 
Angel, but of a Man.” And as to his fall, “ high 
place is ever look’d on with a jealous Eye. And 
corrupt Men, who mete by their own Measures, 
think no man can be.Great, and Innocent too.” 

We need not agree as to Bacon’s innocence in 
order to enter into Tenison’s pleadings on his 

half: ‘‘. . . when from private Appetite, it is 
resolv’d that a Creature shall be sacrificed, it is 
easie to pick up sticks enough, from any thicket 
on a it hath straid, to make a Fire to offer it 
with.” 

_ Whereas Gibson’s Catalogue—above referred to 
in the text—is so ill-arranged as to tire the eyes, 
Tenison (being a bibliophile) divides his different 
sections of “ Baconiana ”’ with separate title pages, 

Baconiana Physiologica ; 

Baconiana Medica ; 

Baconiana Theologica ; 

Baconiana Bibliographica. 
And whether or no we share his zeal for the “ great 
Philosopher,” what a man quotes may be as reveal- 
ing of his nature as what he originates. So we 
could wish that in Dr. Carpenter’s next edition he 
would give to the world some representative extracts 
of ‘“‘ Baconiana,” a work in which we are more 
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able to see the attractive personality of the scholar- 


Archbishop than in his somewhat acrimonious 
controversies with the Revd Andrew Pulton. 

Book-lovers might also be referred to “ Art 
Treasures of the Lambeth Library. A Description 
of the Illustrated Manuscripts” &c. &c.; by S. W. 
Kershaw, M.A. Librarian; London, 1873. 

Finally: In any future edition of the biography 
it would add to its value if the publishers were 
willing to include a page or two of the Tenison 
Psalter in the British Museum; an example of 
English 13th century illumination for King 
Edward I, from whom Archbishop Tenison’s 
Haldenby grandmother had more than one descent. 
The Theology of Thomas Tenison may now attract 
comparatively few except Theologians; but as a 
collector who delighted in beautiful books and in 
many varieties of art and letters—and as an open- 
handed patron of scholars—he should remain of 
lasting interest to his countrymen. 


A SUFFOLK YEOMAN’S FARMING 
STOCK AND CROPS, 1794 


PAGES 1-4 of vol. cxciv. of Notes and 
Queries are occupied by a list, with 
notes, of the household goods of Robert 
Partridge, of Shelley Hall, appraised 23 Feb., 
1794, three days before he came of age. 
Here follows an account of his farming 
stock and crops, which may be compared 
with that made in Feb., 1789, after the death 
of his father, Arthur Partridge, of Shelley 
Hall, published in Notes and Queries of 27 
Dec., 1947, pages 558-560. In 1789 Arthur’s 
rent for the 220 acres of this farm was £250. 
Robert’s leases were: 1794-1810, 213 acres, 
£260; 1803-1815, 217 acres, £284; 1811-1820, 
217 acres, £500, on which he pencilled, “A 
bad lease, so that I lost £100 a-year in these 
times and without being allowed anything 
back”; 1831-1843, 222 acres, £320; 1843- 
1857, 230 acres, £340. But he farmed else- 
where, and the census of 1851 states that he 
employed 14 labourers on 270 acres. 

As regards Shelley Hall he was tenant- 
farmer, but, as regards farms that he himself 
owned, he was yeoman. At his death in 
1854 he owned lands in one Essex and nine 
Suffolk parishes. In English Social History, 
page 10, Trevelyan says: “The word 
* yeoman’ meant any sort of countryman of 
the middling classes, usually a farmer. . 
The idea that a yeoman must be a freeholder 
owning his own land is very late indeed.” 
See much evidence on “ Yeoman as a Style 
or Title ” in East Anglian Notes and Queries 
of 1899-1900, vol. viii. 223-224, 239-240, 
273-276, 367-368. It seems that “ yeoman ” 
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denoted anciently rank, and gradually be- 
came to denote occupation, or, rather, rank 
and occupation combined. 

The list of 1789 shows at Shelley Hall 
eight cart-horses and a riding-mare, includ- 
ing stallion named Dragon, horses named 
Jolly, Gye, Dodman, Smiler, mares named 
Diamond, Scott. One regrets the omission 
in 1794 of the names of eleven mares and 
geldings. In 1880 a Suffolk farm of about 
600 acres had geldings named Duke, Smiler, 
Proctor, Captain, Boxer, Boxer II, Dragon, 
Briton, Captain II, Prince, Jolly, Club, mares 
named Doughty, Violet, Lock, Darby, Bragg, 
Smart, Gipsy, Scott, Diamond, Matchett. 
One surmises, that some of these names for 
horses are as old as the Norman Conquest. 

The following list of 1794 includes local 
words. and phrases of old-fashioned hus- 
bandry. By special request it was printed 
on stout paper and exhibited, 9-10 June, 
1937, by the authorities of Colchester 
Museum at their stall at the Essex Agri- 
cultural Show at Maldon. 


Stable: 


Eleven Mares and Geldings, 5 set of Cart 
harness, 5 Dutfins [bridle in cart-harness], 
3 pair of thillers [shaft-horse] gears, 6 set 
old Cart harness, 11 pair of plough traise, 
12 Ditto dutfins, 4 Ditto lines, 3 whips and 
leather headstalls, 3 hemp halters, cornhutch, 
measure, curry comb, chaffsieve, 4 muck 
forks, 4 Iron shovels, pick, langels [tether 
by which fore and hinder feet of animal are 
fastened together to hinder it from kicking 
—English Dialect Dict.], and lanthorn. 


Cart Lodges: 


Road Waggon, 2 Harvest Ditto, 2 Tum- 
brels, dung crome, large roll, small Ditto, 


2 pair of harrows and sledge, water cart, . 


3 due rakes [dew-rake, for the surface of 
grass or stubble—New English Dict."], wheel 
barrow, 1 ladder, pair of old wheels, sheep 
rack, Quarter cart [“ The carting off the 
cabbages . . . is done with a quarter-cart, 


‘A Suffolk farmer writes: ‘“‘ A horse-rake was 
generally called a dew-rake . . . the original dew- 
rake was a large rake dragged by hand and lifted 
up for unloading only when full; also called hobby- 
rake. ‘Dew’ must refer to the morning dew or 
our Suffolk ‘dag.’ The rakings after sheaves or 
swathes were cleared used to be called dew-rakings, 
and were said to be picked up more easily when 
damp in the morning.” 
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as termed in Suffolk, having the shafts so 
placed that the horse walks before the 
right-hand wheel; in other words, it 
* quarters.” "—Journal R. Agric. Soc., VIII, 
II, 277], 3 wheel ploughs, Jim pole axe [jim, 
vehicle composed of axle, two wheels, and 
pole, for moving timber], whippletree [short 
bar by which horses draw] chain, &c. 


Granary: 

56 Sacks, 5 Cart ropes, barn cloth, corn 
bushel, 3 Shovels, cutting knife, pitch pot 
and brand, beam scales and weights, 2 wire 
sieves, a parcel of hops, a quantity of 
waggon and plough stuff, 43 coomb 2 
bushels of Oats, 25 coomb 2 bushels Barly. 


5 Corn fanns, 2 casting shovels, 2 cav. 
[caveing] sieves, 1 chob Ditto [chobbins, 
unripened grains, not coming out of the 
husks under the flail, but beaten off by it], 
corn screen [sieve], 16 forks, 16 rakes, and 
sack barrow. 


Stackyard: 
1 Stack of Hay, part of a Stack of Ditto 


and part of a Stack of Clover stover [winter 
food for cattle]. 


Yards: 


5 Milch Cows, 2 sows, 7 pigs, pea hutch, 
2 hog troughs, 5 cow bins, 2 bullock Ditto, 
121 Hurdles, and a parcel of wood. 


Fields: 


Tillage, seed wheat & sowing to 30 Acres, 
28 Acres 1 clean tilth, 114 Ditto 1 clean tilth 
clover seeding & sowing, a piece of Turnips, 
14 Acres haum [or haulm, straw]. Rent of 
Land on 30 Acres, carting muck, fencing 
&c.; 6 fatting Beast. 


Layham Farm: 


A Waggon, 2 Tumbrels, gang of harrows, 
wheel plough, foot Ditto, double Ditto & 
2 Cow bins. 

All the Articles herein Mention’d [includ- 
ing household-goods] were Apprais’d this 
23rd day of Feb’y 1794 at the Sum of 
£727 10s. 6d. by us Jno Josselyn, John Cook. 


CHARLES PARTRIDGE. 
Stowmarket, Suffolk. 
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TYPOGRAPHICAL CHARACTERISTICS 
OF “THE LOYAL LONDON 
MERCURIES ” 


"THE first number of THE LOYAL / 

London Mercury: / OR THE / 
MODERATE INTELLIGENCER. / 
appeared on Wednesday, 14 June, 1682, 
with a colophon which read, “ LONDON, 
Printed by George Croom, in Thames-street 
over against / Baynard’s Castle. 1682.” It 
is characterized by numerous typographical 
peculiarities. The “T” of the first word 
in the title slants sharply to the right; the 
vertical of the first “L” in “LOYAL” is 
broken, as is the tip of the “A”; and the 
“y” of “ Mercury ” has a nicked tail. The 
third line is so placed that the vertical of its 
“T” is almost directly beneath the first 
vertical of the ““M” in “ Mercury.” The 
colophon is so aligned that the “B” of 
“ Baynard’s”’ is directly below the “b” of 
“by,” the “C” of “Castle” directly under 
that of “Croom,” and the figures “1” and 
“6” directly beneath the second vertical of 
the “n” of “im” and the “T” of 
“Thames.” One further distinguishing 
characteristic is the use of “Numb.” to 
designate the issue number. 

Throughout the entire run of the paper, 
which terminated with No. 20 (19 Aug.), 
the same peculiarities appeared, a clear 
indication that the type of the title, the 
colophon, and the abbreviation designating 
issue number remained set for the life of the 
paper. 

On the day when No. 21 of The Loyal 
London Mercury: or Thé Moderate In- 
telligencer should have appeared, there came 
out in its stead two papers, (a) THE LOYAL 
/ London Mercury: / OR THE / 
CVRRANT INTELLIGENCE. / and (b) 
THE / Moderate Intelligencer. Both indi- 
cated that they were continuations of the 
original Loyal London Mercury, the former 
by its use of the first half of the original 
title, the latter by the designation of its first 
issue as No. 21, as well as by its employ- 
ment of the second half of the original title. 

The colophon of The Moderate Intelli- 
gencer, however, read, ‘‘ LONDON, Printed 
for R. Robinson, 1682.” And not only was 
the type of its title different from that of 
the original Mercury, but it used “ Num.” 
in a different type font to designate issue 
number. The only bibliographical change 
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during the paper’s run was the use of 
“Numb.” from No. 34 (9 Oct.) until the 
end of publication with No. 37 (23 Oct.). 
The change was not one of spelling only, a 
different and larger type font being used for 
both letters and figures designating issue 
numbers. Typographically, at least, The 
Moderate Intelligencer was not a continua- 
tion of the original Mercury. 

But even though the first number of The 
Loyal London Mercury: or The Currant 
Intelligence was called No. 1 rather than 
No. 21, it is, typographically, the true con- 
tinuation of the original Mercury. For the 
initial letter of its title is slanted, its first 
three lines have the same alignment as do 
those of the original Mercury, its letters 
show the same breaks, and both wording 
and alignment of its colophon are identical 
with those of the earlier periodical. The use 
of “Numb.” is continued, moreover, with 
the same type font; and a comparison of 
the advertisements for The Church of Rome 
and The True and Certain Way to Heaven 
which appeared in the original Mercury 
with those printed in The Currant Intelli- 
gence reveals the following identical pecu- 
liarities in each: 


The Church of Rome 


line 1 “k” of “ Book” ends in a dot. 

4 long “s” of “ said” has lost top and 
bottom curl, and is broken in the 
middle. 

6 “k” of “Book” ends in a wavy 
line. 

8 “d” of “and” has top of stem bent 
to left. 

12 “d” of “Lord’s” has lost top of 
stem. 
17 last “t” of “ that” has stem broken 
at bottom. 
The True and Certain Way 
line 4 “D” of “ Doctor” has vertical dash 
within it. 

7 long “s” of “ reason” has no curl 
at top. 

8 “1” of “learning” bent into a wavy 
line. 


Such evidence is positive proof that the 
type under discussion was not reset for the 
new paper. 

Typographically, neither the title nor the 
colophon remained unchanged during the 
life of The Currant Intelligence. With 


No. 13 (4 Oct.) the title was reset, the change 
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of type resulting in a new alignment, in 
which the third line is farther to the left. 
The type used for replacement was far from 
perfect: the “O” of “OR” was broken 
at the top; the “G” of “INTELLI- 
GENCE” was broken in the middle, and 
had a small nick near the end of its tail; 
and the “y” of “Mercury” was much 
worse than the original, having a large break 
in its tail rather than a small nick. This 
defective “y” was replaced in No. 14 
(7 Oct.); yet by No. 18 (21 Oct.) the tail of 
the new letter had become nicked, and in 
Nos. 21 and 22 (1 Nov.-4 Nov.) it was 
broken clear through. A_ replacement 
appeared with No. 23 (8 Nov.) and remained 
through the last issue, No. 25 (15 Nov.), 
even though it had two small nicks just 
below the point where the tail joined the 
body of the letter. The broken “O” and 
“G” which had been introduced with the 
resetting in No. 13 were not replaced. 

For the first three numbers the alignment 
of the colophon remained that of the 
original Mercury, but with No. 4 (2 Sept.) 
the second line slipped to the left, to be 
aligned again in Nos. 5-8 (6 Sept.-16 Sept.), 
and to slip again to the left in Nos. 9-10 
(20 Sept.—23 Sept.). Then, after being 
aligned as in the original Mercury from 
Nos. 11-19 (27 Sept.-25 Oct.), the second line 
slipped to the right with No. 20 (28 Oct.), 
was aligned once more in No. 21 (1 Nov.), 
and remained so during the last four 
numbers. 

The typographic minutiae of these three 
papers have led to a more thorough investi- 
gation, now almost complete, the results of 
which, it is hoped, will soon appear under 
the title “‘ The Loyal London Mercuries.” 


POWELL STEWART. 
The University of Texas. 


UDALL AS TIMESERVER 


NICHOLAS UDALL, author of Ralph 

Roister Doister, wrote Sir Sidney Lee 
in the D.N.B., “ knew how to adjust his sails 
to the passing breeze.” Most writers on 
Udall, however, have been reluctant to com- 
mit themselves on this subject [e.g. W. D. 
Cooper, ed. Roister Doister (London, 1847); 
Edward Arber, ed. (1869); Ewald Fliigel, ed., 
in Gayley’s Representative English Come- 
dies, I (New York, 1903)]. A number, 
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however, have opposed the view of Lee. 
Clarence G. Child, for example, states with- 
out qualification that “there is no evidence 
that Udall trimmed to secure Mary’s con- 
tinued favor” [ed. (Boston, 1912), p. 30]. 
Udall’s latest editor, G. Scheurweghs, is 
non-committal: “ Although having been a 
militant favourer of the Reformation, he 
managed to make himself agreeable to the 
Catholic Queen; perhaps he put to good use 
the part she had with him in the translation 
of the Paraphrase; possibly he was versatile 
enough to turn propagandist of Romanism. 
...” fed. (Louvain, 1939), xviii]. The 
present study collects and interprets evidence 
from Udall’s biography bearing upon the 
question which has given rise to this 
difference of opinion. 

While at Oxford, Udall was one of a 
Corpus Christi group who, “being 
Lutherans, or hereticks as they were then 
called,” according to Anthony Wood 
“ suffer’d much” [‘ Fasti,” Athenae Oxoni- 
enses, ed. Bliss (London, 1821), II, 45. Cf. 
Scheurweghs, op. cit., xiv-xv]. They read 
Lutheran books supplied to them by Thomas 
Garret. No record of any effect Garret’s 
subsequent death at the stake may have had 
on Udall has been found; but from Udall’s 
later conduct we may be sure that it did not, 
at any rate, make him more heretical. Early 
in life, indeed, Udall was shown the price 
often exacted of the nonconformist. His 
supplication for the M.A. degree, Novem- 
ber 30, 1526, was not granted—according to 
Wood because of his Lutheranism [op. cit., 
I, 212. The reason may, however, have been 
simply that one was not allowed to take a 
degree during the year of his probationer- 
ship cf. Scheurweghs, op. cit. xiv]. What 
Udall at that time thought of Henry VIII, 
whom Pope Leo had given the title Fidei 
Defensor for his opposition to Luther 


~ [Strype, Ecclesiastical Memorials (Oxford, 


1822), I, Pt. I, 51], the record does not show. 

For the coronation of Anne Boleyn, 
May 31, 1533, Udall and his friend John 
Leland wrote several Latin and English 
verses. Nothing in his contributions proves 
conclusively that Udall sought by means of 
them to wipe away the stain of any heresy 
with the powerful swab of royal favour, but 
one can hardly avoid feeling that in his aim 
to please he went farther than was necessary. 
In view of subsequent events, such lines as 
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Totius Anna venit clarissima foemina mundi, 
Anna pudicitiae splendida imago venit, 
[Ballads from Manuscripts, ed. 
(London, 1868), I, 382 

seem enthusiastic beyond appropriateness. 
Udall’s dialogue, “ the Iugemente of Paris,” 
moreover, places Anne considerably above 
the Three Graces [ibid., pp. 395f.]. After a 
pageant of St. Anne and her descendants— 
including Christ, James and John—Udall 
and the child who recited his lines voiced 
London’s hope that Anne should bear 
offspring. 

Whereby the same faith shalbee defended, 

And this Citie from all daungers preserued 

[ibid., p. 389]. 

That Udall could have wished the now- 
Anglican national faith defended argues, if 
it does not prove, that he had either become 
a timeserver or sincerely given up his 
Lutheranism. In June, 1534, he a second 
time supplicated M.A. [Wood, op. cit., Il, 
98; Scheurweghs, op. cit., xix]. Some univer- 
sity authorities seem to have wanted Udall 
to promise to translate no more books such 
as his Flovres for Latine Spekynge if we may 
judge from a part of a notation later deleted 
[Registrum Congregationis Universitatis, 
Henry VII (University Archives, the Bod- 
leian) p. 306 v; cf. Scheurweghs, op. cit., 
xix]. Later that month Udall became head- 
master of Eton [Cooper, op. cit., xv; Scheur- 
weghs, op. cit., xviii]. He received his degree 
July 13, 1534 [ibid., xxi]. It is unlikely that 
he still held exceptionable religious views; 
for on September 26, 1537, he was made 
Vicar of Braintree and granted dispensation 
by letters patent, issued in response to a 
royal warrant of September 16, to reside 
elsewhere [Cooper, op. cit., xxiv; Scheur- 
weghs, op. cit., xxii-xxiii]. 

Udall had developed, however, exception- 
able habits. What appear to have been 
extravagant tastes kept him much in the 
courts [H. J. Byrom, “Some Lawsuits of 
Nicholas Udall,” R. E. S., XI (1935), 457-59; 
Scheurweghs, op. cit., XXi-XxXii, XXxiii-xxxv]. 
Far more serious was the charge to which 
he confessed his guilt before the Privy 
Council, March 14, 1540-41, after being 
questioned in connection with a robbery of 
Eton silver [Proceedings and Ordinances of 
the Privy Council, ed. Nicho'as (London, 
1837), VII, 153]. A similar protection of 
Udall to that which has kept his timeserving 
in shadow is illustrated—if we may digress 
briefly—by what certain scholars have 


Furnivall 
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written concerning this crime. Cooper 
quotes from the Privy Council proceedings 
but, without acknowledgment that he is 
emending, substitutes “a heinous offence” 
for the specifically named charge [op. cit., 
xvii]. Later he adds: “ Notwithstanding the 
admissions of Udall himself, he must have 
satisfactorily explained away the gravamen 
of the charges ” [ibid., xxiv]. Arber does not 
mention any more serious charge than com- 
plicity in the robbery. Fliigel implies that 
Udall’s imprisonment was a _ temporary 
detainment as if for questioning, and inter- 
prets the evidence thus: ‘‘ Udall had nothing 
to do with the theft, but had neglected his 
duties as teacher, and had not given the right 
example of ‘ frugall livyng.’ Most likely he 
had only followed the royal example; had 
enjoyed too much ‘Pastyme with good 
companye! ’” [op. cit., p. 91]. Child reports 
the charge of “complicity and other 
offenses ” but concludes: “The charges were 
not sustained, or were dropped” [op. cit., 
pp. 28f.]. He does not mention that Udall 
confessed and implies, like Fliigel, that the 
imprisonment was temporary. A. W. Read 
implies that Udall was not guilty [‘* Nicholas 
Udall and Thomas Wilson,” R.E.S., I 
(1925), 283]. Scheurweghs states that “it 
does not appear that Udall was guilty of 
connivance with the robbery ” [op. cit., xxiv] 
but does not comment on Udall’s confession 
to the morals charge. 

Udall was committed to the Marshalsea 
and, as we learn from the letter in which 
he thanks an unnamed patron, probably 
Sir Thomas Wriothesley, for attempting his | 
restoration to “that roume, whiche” he 
“was neuer desirous to obtein but oonly of 
an honest purpose to discharge my 
debtes . . .” promises completely to amend 
his life [Scheurweghs, op. cit., xxvii]. 

All vices of which I haue been noted or to your 
maistirship accused being oons by the rootes 
extirped and in their places the contrary vertues 
with counstaunt purpose of good contynuaunce in 
the same depely planted, I trust ye wold become 
better maister vnto me aftir myn emendyng and 
reformacion then if I had neuer in suche wise 
transgressed. [Ibid. xxix.] 

By what means he proposed to effect 
reformation we may perhaps judge from the 
record of Udall’s activities in the ensuing 
years. They were such as could be expected 


to better a man’s state; but it is hard to 
understand how, even with the influence of 
powerful friends, they enabled Udall to 
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retain a reputation quite undamaged by his 
experience. 

In September, 1542, Udall published his 
Apophthegmes, a translation of Erasmus’ 
Apophthegmata, in the preface to which 
he stated his purpose in that work. 


My onely will and desire is, to further honest 
knowledge and to call (awaie the studious youth 
in es) ) from hauing delite in reading phantas- 
ticall trifles (which contein in manner nothing, but 
the semnarie of pernicious sectes, and sedicious 


doctrine 
{Egerton Brydges, Restituta (1814-16), II, 62]. 
This rather gratuitous mention of sects 
and seditious doctrine may be accounted for 
by the interpretation that Udall here 
attempted to redeem himself not only for his 
recent transgression but also for his youth- 
ful “heresy.” Years seem to have taught 
the student rebel a degree of circumspection. 
In 1543 Udall undertook an important 
share in an ambitious literary enterprise 
which was being conducted by “ the procure- 
ment and charge of that pious good Lady, 
Katharine Par, Queen Dowager” [Strype, 
op. cit. Il, Pt. I, 45; cf. Scheurweghs, op. 
cit., Xxxv], the English translation of 
Erasmus’ Paraphrase of the New Testament. 
Catharine, it may be remembered, from time 
to time in 1545, 1546, and 1547 assisted 
Udall financially [Scheurweghs, op. cit., 
Xxxiv]. In the translation Udall was 
associated with the Princess Mary, who at 
the request of Catharine herself begun to 
translate John. In his preface to her work 
(much of it actually by her chaplain, Dr. 
Malet), Udall paid his first literary compli- 
ment to Mary—highly praising the learning 
of English noblewomen in general and of 
the princess in particular [Cooper, op. cit., 
XXViii-xxix, prints an extract]. In 1545 no 
longer a Lutheran, nor a Catholic, but a 
good Angelican, Udall in his preface to 
Luke called that one-time 
Lutherans, Henry VIII, a David “ chosen to 
destroy Goliah . . . the elected instrument 
of God to pluck down the idol of the 
Romish Antichrist. Who, following the 
steps of his father, Lucifer, hath not only 
usurped a kind of supremacy and tyranny 
over all princes on earth . . . but also hath 
ensurged against heaven” [Strype, op. cit., 
I, Pt. I, 627]. To Udall under Henry VIII, 


Catholics were “ maintainers of all super- 
stition, idolatry, and rebellion;” Catholic 
practices, “the slights of the Roman jugg- 
ling;” the Catholic clergy, “blind guides, 


hater of. 
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monks, friars, chanons, and _papistical 
preachers” [ibid, p. 628]. Henry was also 
an Ezekiel, both in the preface to Luke and 
apparently in Udall’s lost play, Ezekias 
[A. R. Moon, “ Nicholas Udall’s Lost Play, 
Ezechias,” T. L. S., 19 April 1928, p. 289]. 
What would be the fate of such an out- 
spoken critic of Catholicism under Queen 


Mary? WILLIAM PEERY. 
The University of Texas. 


(To be continued) 


SHAKESPEARE’S ‘TEMPEST’: AN 
EMENDATION 


1,2,100. Prospero says of his 
brother ,’ that he was like one 

Who having into truth, by telling of it, 

Made such a synner of his memorie 

To credite his owne lie, he did beleeve— 

Warburton changed ‘into’ to ‘unto’; he 
is followed by Malone, White and Knight, 
but the alteration still leaves an ungram- 
matical senseless” phrase. Collier read 
‘Who having to untruth,’ but Shakespeare 
never made a verb of the word ‘ untruth.’ 

Malone in 1794 wrote: 

There is a very singular coincidence 
between this passage and one in Bacon’s 
‘History of King Henry VII’ (1622). 
Perkin Warbeck ‘did in all things notably 
acquit himself; insomuch as it was 
generally believed—that he was indeed 
Duke Richard. Nay, himself, with long 
and, continual counterfeiting, and with 
oft telling a lie, was turned by habit 
almost into the thing he seemed to be; 
and from a liar to be a believer.’ 

But the underlined words in the excerpt 
require replacement by what I advance were 
originals, as follows 

Who having acted truth by telling oft 

Made such a synner of his memorie— 

The paraphrase is now so close that it 
could not have been accidental. I super- 
impose the original on the paraphrase— 

having acted truth to credit his own lie by oft 

telling 

with long and continual counterfeiting, and with 

oft telling a lie 

made such a synner of his memorie, he did 

believe 

was turned by habit almost into the thing he 

seemed to be; and from a liar to a believer. 


Thus, the true original is gleaned from the 


* false 
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paraphrase. The phrase ‘long and continual 
counterfeiting’ proves ‘acted truth’ to be 
right. The change from ‘ oft’ to ‘ of it’ was 
probably made by some one mistaking it for 
‘ of’t,” and ‘ acted’ was not difficult, if badly 
written, to mistake for ‘into,’ for ‘ t’ is the 
third letter in both words. In line 135 we 
find ‘ too’t.’ 

The word ‘ act’ is used in the same sense 
as in my emendation in Merry Wives of 
Windsor, II, 1, 101: ‘I will consent to act 
any villany.’ Troilus.and Cressida, 1, 3, 
158: ‘ And, like a strutting player—He acts 
thy greatness.’ Twelfth Night, I, 4, 26: ‘It 
shall become thee well to act my woes.’ 
Thus, villany, greatness, woes and truth can 
all be ‘acted’ and in each case ‘acting’ 
involves ‘ telling.” Tom Moore told a similar 
story of a schemer being caught in his own 
snare in Lalla Rookh, the medium being 


Dark, tangled doctrines, dark as fraud can weave, 

Which simple votaries shall on trust receive, 

While craftier feign belief, till they believe. 

To ‘feign belief’ provides an excellent 
definition of ‘to act truth.’ 


HowarbD PARSONS. 


ARCHBISHOP LAUD AND THE 
SCOTTISH LITURGY OF 1637 
(exciii. 539) 


I HAVE recently been reading the new 

edition of Sachevereli Sitwell and Francis 
Bamford, Edinburgh (London, 1948). As it 
repeats two hoary legends, I desire to call 
attention to them in order that they may not 
be given further currency by an otherwise 
excellent book. 

The authors devote considerable space to 
the religious troubles which centred in the 
Liturgy of 1637, the riot in St. Giles, Edin- 
burgh, and its significance. The manner in 
which the story is told places the blame upon 
Archbishop Laud and his religious policy 
for Scotland. Admittedly, this is the tradi- 
tional viewpoint and it is sanctioned in the 
main by Principal Hugh Watt, Recalling the 
Scottish Covenants (Edinburgh, 1946). But, 
over against this attitude, it must be recalled 
that the Liturgy was originally compiled by 
two Scottish bishops, Maxwell of Ross and 
Wedderburn of Dunblane, before it was 
finally revised by Laud, a fact passed over 
by the present authors. He explicitly ac- 
cepted and approved it; yet it is difficult to 
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see why, if it unfolded his ultimate policy 
for England, it was not adopted finally by 
the divines of 1662. A very different point 
of view was put in the preface to the Church 
Service Society edition of the 1637 Liturgy 
(Edinburgh, 1904), by Professor James 
Cooper. Dr. Cooper sought to excuse Laud 
entirely and to place the blame for the 
trouble wholly on the Scottish bishops, 
Laud’s own defence at his trial. Probably 
the truth lies somewhere between the two 
extremes of opinion. Incidentally, the book 
was used spasmodically at certain places for 
over a year afterwards (cf. references in Dr. 
Wm. McMillan, The Worship of the Scottish 
Reformed Church (London, 1931). 

It is a pity that the present authors give a 
semi-sanction to the famous story of Jenny 
Geddes and her stool. This is now generally 
regarded as a legend. Despite the memorial 
brass to her in St. Giles, Edinburgh, the 
lady is undoubtedly a personification of a 
riot that took place among a group of 
unidentified people and which was possibly 
stirred up by certain vested interests in the 
city. 

The other mistake of the present authors 
is the repetition of the old story that the 
National Covenant was signed by crowds 
of people in Greyfriars Churchyard, Edin- 
burgh, on 28 February, 1638. It is a story 
which has gained immense publicity together 
with various other covenanting legends and 
has even been repeated by Dr. Agnes Mure 
Mackenzie. Yet no such signing in fact took 
place. The Covenant was published inside 
the church itself on March Ist and was then 
signed by its leading sponsors, other signa- 
tures being added later. A modern brass 
attached to a pillar inside the church indi- 
cates the spot where the signing took place 
according to a valid tradition. The legend 
was fully exposed by Dr. Hay Fleming in 
his contribution to W. Moir Bryce, Old 
Greyfriars’ Church, Edinburgh (Edinburgh, 


1912). FH. AMPHLETT MICKLEWRIGHT, 
M.A., F.S.A. Scor. 


AN UNFAVOURABLE REACTION 
TO POE, IN 1842 

MY own liking for the poetry of Edgar 

Poe is so well known that I think I am 

justified in reprinting an early and most un- 

favourable judgment upon Poe as a poet. 
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It is from an obscure periodical, published 
at Albany, New York, and is extracted from 
a review at p. ii of the Monthly Supplement 
to the Poet's Magazine, which carries a 
review Of R. W. Griswold’s Poets and 
Poetry of America. I ran across a reference 
to this review in a contemporary newspaper, 
and finally located a copy of the otherwise 
forgotten magazine in the N.Y. State 
Library at Albany. The date is 1842. 


“.. . There are, indeed, many things 
that might better have been omitted, and, 
in our opinion, an undue prominence has 
‘been given to certain poetasters, while 
writers more deserving are scarcely 
noticed. We have neither time or space 
to specify, but who ever thought before 
Mr. Griswold informed them of the fact, 
that Edgar A. Poe was entitled to a place 
among the Poets of America? Who ever 
dreamed that the cynical critic, the hunter 
up of small things, journeyman editor of 
periodicals, and Apollo’s man of all work, 
was a favourite of the Muses, or wrote 
Poetry? It is certainly a ‘ grotesque’ dis- 
covery, and, we conjecture, had not Mr. P. 
taken particular pains to impress the fact 
upon Mr. Griswold’s mind, the world 
would have remained in happy ignorance 
of his (Mr. P’s) poetical abilities. We 
must think that Mr. Griswold’s good 
nature was imposed upon in this, and one 
or two other instances, and that his per- 
sonal prejudices have aided him in the dis- 
covery of genius where no one else sus- 
pected its existence. . . .” 

There is an ironic situation in the fact that 
nobody would know of the Poet’s Magazine 
to-day, were it not for this bit of highflown 


denunciation. T. O. Maspott. 


T. S. ELIOT'S LADY OF THE ROCKS 


AMONG D. G. Rossetti’s Sonnets for 

Pictures is one that interprets a painting 
by Leonardo da Vinci, Our Lady of the 
Rocks. For Rossetti perhaps the essential 
mystery of Leonardo’s work was unrealized 
—the symbolism, in the pictures attributed 
to him, of the feminine portrayals, the Lady 
of the Balances, the Lady of the Lake, the 
Lady of the Rocks, La Gioconda, and Saint 
Anne. In all of these canvases, as Walter 
Pater observes, there flows a stream of water, 
at first a distant spring, becoming then, 
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picture by picture, a lake, a river, a “ net- 
work of divided streams,” and a calm sea.’ 
For T. S. Eliot, bringing, in his turn, possibly 
through Rossetti’s influence, the Lady of the 
Rocks into the pattern of Ash Wednesday, 
there was doubtless a clearer perception of 
Leonardo’s symbols.? That the Madonnas, 
paradoxically including La Gioconda, are 
somehow all the same woman idealized in 
different views is historically impossible to 
prove—indeed, quite improbable: but that 
the water is the same, and symbolically 
always the same, rests to-day on psycho- 
logical evidence according to which these 
women also are inevitably one.* On occa- 
sion it has been Eliot’s own practice, in his 
poems, to fuse together diverse personages, 
for in The Waste Land the several characters 
melt into one another as the locales change, 
and in Ash Wednesday the lady of the blue 
rocks, who walks in white and blue, is 
apparently a mixture of Beatrice, Matilda, 
and Dante’s lady of the window in the Vita 
Nuova.‘ There are signs, moreover, that the 
same Lady of the Rocks appears elsewhere 
in Eliot’s poetry. Her identity with “ Bella- 
donna, the Lady of the Rocks,” who is 
drawn out of Madame Sosostris’ pack in 
The Waste Land, is sufficiently evident.’ 
Rather less obviously, she has much in 
common with Mary in The Family Reunion, 
and with the Hyacinth Girl and Madame 


‘Walter Pater, The Renaissance, ‘‘ Leonardo da 
Vinci.” Pater is more fanciful than exact. 
Leonardo probably did not paint the Lady of the 
Balances at all; the Lady of the Lake (unless it is 
the portrait of Ginevra de’ Benci) I do not recog- 
nize. Pater, however, says Madonna of the Lake. 

2It is not important whether he had Rossetti’s 
sonnet in mind, but some of its phrases resemble 
those of Ash Wednesday: e.g., “silent prayer,” 
‘* Mother of grace,” ‘these rocks,” efc. Mario 
Praz’s “ T. S. Eliot and Dante ” (Scottish Periodical, 
Summer 1948, reprinted from The Southern Review, 


- Winter 1937) points out a possible debt to The 


Blessed Damozel in Eliot’s La Figlia Che Piange. 
* Cf. Freud’s theory of the Oedipus complex, by 
which, to a degree, all women are at least potentially 
Jocastas. More significant is Jung’s idea of an 
anima proceeding from the unconscious, which is 
symbolized by water. That such archetypal symbols 
may be found also in the poetry of Eliot has several 
times been noted, as by Maud Bodkin in Archetypal 
Patterns in Poetry (London, 1934). fA 

‘Praz, loc. cit. There are also windows, with 
different symbolism, in Ash Wednesday. 

° Belladonna is not only deadly poison (Atropa 
belladonna) and one of the three Fates by virtue 
of her name, but also (what is to the point here) 
the lily Amaryllis belladonna, a symbol of resurrec- 
tion like Eliot’s hyacinths, violets, and roses. 
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Sosostris herself, through the symbolism of 
water: the girl with the flowers and the 
fortune-teller with the Tarot cards are both 
(the latter ironically) in possession of 
symbols equivalent to the Grail and to the 
water of life. 

To suggest that in fact all of Eliot’s 
feminine characters are in the symbolic 
sense one and the same, that they are 
recurrent manifestations of a single ideal, 
fluctuating it is true, through poetic and 
metaphysical ironies, between the symbolism 
of life and the symbolism of death, involves 
not only Jungian and Freudian psychology 
but modern anthropology as well. Sir James 
Frazer’s studies of fertility goddesses, in 
The Golden Bough, are evidence that the 
cycle of death and rebirth, in the myths and 
religious systems to. which Eliot owes so 
much, is symbolized by ritual in which the 
feminine has consistently the same réle—to 
lead the searcher to fulfilment. Since Frazer, 
other scholars have synthesized the principles 
of fertility religion and the theory of the 
unconscious. One may now sketch a psycho- 
logically valid pattern of death and rebirth, 
of quest and attainment, to which may be 
compared the myth-structure of much primi- 
tive and modern literature. In either psycho- 
logical or religious terms, human life is a 
quest, and such writings as the Odyssey, the 
Argonautica, the Aeneid, and the Divine 
Comedy are embellishments of the concept.® 

The quest pattern, wherever found, re- 
quires three characters—-the quester, the 
sibyl (personating the fertility goddess), and 
the god. In the Hellenic mysteries the sibyl 
instructs the initiate before he enters the 
maze or labyrinth where he hopes to find 
the god of fertility and rebirth. In the Grail 
legend she is both old and young: before 
the quester enters the Grail castle a crone 
accosts him and warns him not to fail in his 
test, and later, after he has reached the 
Fisher King (i.e. the divinity), she appears 
as the young Grail maiden. Her importance 
lies in the fact that she is both an efficient 
and a final cause of the quest: it is she who 
inspires the quester, and it is she whose hand 


* Eliot’s use of Jessie L. Weston’s From Ritual 
to Romance (Cambridge, 1920), which outlines the 
fertility scheme in the Grail legend, shows his fami- 
liarity at that time (1920-22) with the a 
logical, if not the psychological, basis of this idea. 
W. F. Jackson Knight’s Cumaean Gates (Oxford, 
1936) discusses the quest pattern with reference to 
Jung and indicates Eliot’s indebtedness to it. 
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he seeks when he has succeeded. No matter 
what the external fabric of the story, the 
sibyl is universally the same. Psychologi- 
cally, whether one holds in part with Freud 
or with Jung or with neither, certain more 
complicated meanings are to be understood. 
The parallel with Dante’s Divine Comedy, 
on the religious side, is sufficiently evident; 
the Vita Nuova provides the first meeting 
with the sibyl (Beatrice, the young girl), and 
the Comedy itself completes the quest. The 
quester in every instance is seeking love or 
its idea, or, rather, he is seeking God, and 
love is the way by which he is led to Him. 
The journey is difficult; the labyrinth he 
threads or the waste land he crosses sym- 
bolizes the toils of life. The pattern, of 
course, occurs frequently in literature, with 
one chief variation, that water is often sub- 
stituted for rock as the element which bars 
and receives the quester as he progresses. 
His attainment of the goal, like Dante’s 
vision in Paradise, has many implications.’ 

Leonardo’s Madonnas, flanked by water 
and rock, are sibyls.* They are at once 
figuratively the Queen of Heaven, the human 
embodiment of divine love, and the proto- 
types who anticipate the Holy Virgin in the 
religious ceremonial of antiquity.° What 
Pater says of La Gioconda, however, hints 
also that the image of the sibyl presents a 
bitter paradox: she is not content to stand 
at the threshold of salvation, she sometimes 
also casts men for ever into the pit of 
damnation. “She is older,” says Pater, 
“than the rocks among which she sits; like 
the vampire, she has been dead many times, 
and learned the secrets of the grave... 





’ The quest is of great importance to Eliot’s work. 
The present writer expects to publish, in the next 
few months, a study of Eliot’s major poetry with 
respect to myth and quest symbolism. A forth- 
coming book by Elizabeth Drew, it is understood, 
also will contain a treatment of Eliot’s archetypal 
— but this has of course not yet come to 

and. 

"Knight, op. cit., p. 38. This is most clearly 
true of La Gioconda, who resembles Belladonna in 
dangerousness. Perhaps Leonardo’s portrait of 
Ginevra de’ Benci or Lorenzo di Credi’s Lady of 
the Juniper (Italian, ginepra) was a partial source 
for Eliot’s juniper-tree in Ash Wednesday. See, 
however, Leonard Unger’s article on Ash Wednes- 
day in The Southern Review for spring, 1939, and 
cf. Grimm’s tale The Juniper-Tree. 

* Thus a principal character in Elizabeth Char- 
lotte Webster’s novel Ceremony of Innocence (New 
York, 1949) is named Sybil, apparently because of 
such symbolic identification. 
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and all this has been to her but as the sound 
of lyres and flutes. . . .” And he adds, 
“The fancy of a perpetual life, sweeping 
together ten thousand experiences, is an old 
Gi Ga 

Such duality extends into the poetry of 
Eliot. The sibyl, though usually a symbol 
of life, may be a vampire, a source of evil. 
When in The Waste Land Eliot took as his 
framework the quest pattern that goes back 
through the Grail legend to the oriental 
mysteries, he set at the head of the poem an 
imprisoned sibyl—to symbolize the modern 
loss of redeeming love. And in the poem he 
contrasted a vision of the Hyacinth Girl— 
a youthful sibyl, a symbol of love and 
salvation, like the Grail maiden or Beatrice 
—with the ugly reality of the modern poetic 
reverie, thronged with images of sordid lust. 
Thence in The Waste Land the sibyl is 
reduced to neurosis; she is a charlatan 
fortune-teller and midwife, a vapid lady of 
fashion, a prostituting typist, a wanton 
queen. The quester in the poem meets one 
after another of these sterile figures; he 
enacts in his own various persons the part 
of the Grail knight or initiate, but the tra- 
ditional crossing of water, dining on the 
Grail repast, and finding of salvation through 
love, are only travestied. At length he sees 
that he himself has been unworthy of his 
quest, and that to recover what the Hyacinth 
Girl symbolizes he must yield to the 
discipline of the thunder. Without such 
discipline he can encounter the sibyl only 
as a vampire. 

Through most of Eliot’s subsequent poetry 
the quest continues. In Marina the sibyl is 
again the young girl. In Ash Wednesday, 
through the influence of Dante, she is even 
more a religious symbol."? In The Family 
Reunion, where the quest is that of Harry 


Monchensey, she takes a double form as - 


Agatha and Mary (whose name, considered 
with the Marie of The Waste Land, is 
reminiscent again of the religious meaning); 
but here again, as Harry’s wife, whom he 


Pater, op. cit. Cf. Wallace Fowlie, ‘‘ Myth in 
Mallarmé’s Hérodiade,” Yale Poetry Review, no. 8 
(1948). There are also “ the fiddles and the flutes,”’ 
presumably by coincidence, in Ash Wednesday. 

™ Section II of Ash Wednesday should, however, 
be read with an understanding of the psycho- 
analytic point of view. See Herbert Silberer, 
Problems of Mysticism and Its Symbolism (New 
York, 1917). 
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says he has pushed from the deck of the 
ship, she has not wholly lost the vampire 
connotation.’* She is likewise the incarna- 
tion of that experience in the rose garden, 
which in Burnt Norton as in The Family 
Reunion is for the quester the centre of his 
aspiration.** Needless to say, the continual 
quest in the work of Eliot repeatedly utilizes 
the symbolism of rock and the labyrinth, 
usually more or less disguised as mere 
literary or esoteric allusion (like the stairs 
in Ash Wednesday“ and the red rock in 
The Waste Land), and the symbolism of 
water, which enforces the metaphysical con- 
tradictions of life and death. The centre of 
the maze is sometimes the garden (in The 
Family Reunion the cake with candles means 
the same thing when the women walk round 
it) and sometimes the cosmic centre which, 
like the sibyl herself, symbolizes God and 
the way of God.** 

The Lady of the Rocks, sibyl and virgin 
and vampire, serves to locate Eliot in the 
great tradition to which, in the present 
century, few writers but him and Joyce 
belong. The unity of his poetry depends on 
the conception of all experience as funda- 
mentally the same, on the symbolic and 
often cyclical projection of experience as 
the pattern of quest, and on the definition of 
the human goal as salvation through the 
affirmation of symbols.** 

GROVER SMITH. 


Yale University, New Haven. 


The ship itself is a symbol, like the one in 
Marina, to which it is analogous. 

* Cf. Louis L. Martz, “ The Wheel and the 
Point: Aspects of Imagery and Theme in Eliot’s 
ae Poetry,” Sewanee Review (January-March 
1947). 


% These may very likely symbolize a quest 
through time, not unlike that in The Dry Salvages. 
It is perhaps not too bold to suggest that the three 
stairs are three successive periods in the life of the 
“1” of Ash Wednesday. If such is the case, then 
the “ turnings ” are crucial developments in that life, 
which can look back in memory and see itself 
(‘The same shape”) in previous stages of the 
quest. So the Dantesque “ moral interpretation.” 

The centre is discussed by C. G. Jung, The 
Integration of the Personality (New York and 
Toronto, 1939), p. 189 ff., pp. 168-69. For the 
mandala see Richard Wilhelm and C. G. Jung, 
The Secret of the Golden Flower (London, 1931); 
the relation of the mandala to the initiation maze is 
mentioned by Knight, op. cit., p. 167. 

** Cf. Charles Williams, The Figure of Beatrice 
(London, 1943), Introduction. 
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MANZONI AND SHAKESPEARE 


GOME questions relative to the Shake- 

spearian sources in the work of Man- 
zoni were dealt with (but rather vaguely) by 
S. A. Nulli and P. Bellezza. I would under- 
line the following passages: “ Put your main 
cause into the king’s protection etc.” (H. 
VIII, Ill, 1); ‘“‘ Ebbene la consigli di venire a 
mettersi sotto la mia protezione, etc.” 
(Promessi Sposi, Cap. VI); here the firmness 
and avant la lettre Jansenistic outlook in the 
character of Queen: Katherine may have 
attracted and appealed to Manzoni. “ By 
my soul, your long coat, priest, protects you; 
thou should feel / My sword i’ the life-blood 
of thee else, etc.” (H. VIII, III, 1); “Ma 
ringrazia il saio che ti copre codeste spalle 
di mascalzone, e ti salva dalle carezze che si 
fanno ai tuoi pari etc:” (Promessi Sposi, VI). 


AUGUSTO GUIDI. 


CUMBERLAND-BORN PEERS 


"THERE has lately been a chorus of 

unanimity in the newspapers apropos 
of the elevation of Mr. J. J. Adams, of 
Whitehaven, to the peerage, that no Cumber- 
land native has had such an honour since 
Sir James Lowther was ennobled in 1797. 
Such a statement—even though the news- 
papers concerned say that it has been 
arrived at after much research—is com- 
pletely false. In the first place, Sir James 
Lowther was not born in Cumberland at all, 
but in Westmorland, and in the second, 
Edward Law, born in 1750 in Cumberland, 
was created Baron Ellenborough of Ellen- 
borough in Cumberland in 1802, and 
Thomas Wallace, another Cumbrian native, 
was created Baron Wallace in 1828. Re- 
search might perhaps add other names to 
this list. 

C. Roy HuUDLESTON. 


ANOTHER SOURCE OF CHRISTABEL? 


(COLERIDGE very carefully sets the date 

of this composition in his preface to 
Christabel as 1797, at Stowey; “. .. for the 
exclusive purpose of precluding charges of 
plagiarism or servile imitation from myself. 
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For there is among us a set of critics who 
seem to hold that every possible thought and 
image is traditional... . I am confident, 
however, that as far as the present poem is 
concerned, the celebrated poets whose 
writings I might be suspected of having 
imitated, either in particular passages, or in 
the tone and the spirit of the whole, would 
be among the first to vindicate me from the 
charge. .. .” 

Neither the mere dating of the poem, how- 
ever, nor Coleridge’s strong protestations 
suffice to explain away the startling resem- 
blances between Christabel and the opening 
lines of Joseph Warton’s Ode to Solitude 
published in 1746: 


Thou, that at deep dead of night 

Walk’st forth beneath the pale moon’s light, 
In robe of flowing black arrayed, 

While cypress-leaves thy brows o’ershade ; 
Listening to the crowing cock, 

And the distant sounding clock; 

Or, sitting in the cavern low, 

Dost hear the bleak winds loudly blow, 
Or the hoarse death-boding owl, 

Or village mastiff’s wakeful howl, etc. 


The above lines, it must be admitted, bear 
a striking and hitherto unnoticed similarity 
to the opening of Coleridge’s Christabel: 


Tis the middle of the night by the castle clock, 
And the owls have awakened the crowing cock ! 
Tu-whit ! —Tu-whoo ! 

And hark, again ! the crowing cock, 

How drowsily it crew. 

Sir Leoline, the Baron rich, 

Hath a toothless mastiff which 

From her kennel beneath the rock 

Maketh answer to the clock, etc. 


The points in which the openings are identi- 
cal or remarkably similar are: (1) the time- 
setting (Warton: “at deep dead of night”; 
Coleridge: “the middle of the night”); 
(2) epithet (Warton: “crowing cock”; 
Coleridge: “crowing cock,” also “ village 
mastiff” becomes “toothless mastiff ”’); 
(3) imagery (Warton: “Listening to”; 
Coleridge: ‘And hark, again! ”, “the 
cavern low ” becomes a “ kennel beneath the 
rock ”); and (4) the implied medieval super- 
stition of the owl as a harbinger of 
misfortune. 

While no claims are made that Coleridge 
is directly indebted to Warton, the above 
evidence suggests that Warton’s lines may 
have been in the back of Coleridge’s mind 
while he was writing Christabel. 


RICHARD EMERSON WILLIS. 
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Queries 


a 


JNNS CALLED VERNON.—Many inns 

and taverns are said to have been named 
or rechristened for Admiral Edward Vernon 
after his popular victory at Porto-Bello in 
1739. This is not the Admiral Sir Edward 
Vernon of the following generation, but the 
gentleman known as Old Grog from his 
habit of wearing a grogram cloak in foul 
weather; he who first watered his sailors’ 
rum and gained for it, from his nickname, 
the name of grog. (See various early issues 
of Notes and Queries.) Does any public- 
house called after him still exist? Or do any 
of your readers know of any _ historic 
happening in one; particularly involving 
John Montagu, the fourth Earl of Sandwich. 


EMERSON HObDGEs. 


HERALDRY IN ROYDON CHURCH, 
ESSEX.—The Royal Commission on 
Historical Monuments, Essex, Vol. 2, refers 
to a “ brass of John Swifte, 1570, with figure 
in fur-lined cloak, five shields of arms,” on 
the south wall of Roydon Church. Could 
any reader state what the arms are on these 
five shields? P.D.M. 


UEEN ELIZABETH.—I am anxious to 
obtain details of Queen Elizabeth’s 
whereabouts and activities between about 
20 Jan. 1560/1 and about 10 Feb. 1560/1, 
and shall be obliged for any information 
your readers may be able to supply. 


EpwarpD R. Woop. 


Two SKULLS.—Does any one know the 

present whereabouts of the two skulls 
said to be those of Eugene Aram, the 
murderer, and William Thirsk, abbot of 
Fountains Abbey? J. R. Walbran in 
Memorials of the Abbey of St. Mary of 
Fountains says that Thirsk’s skull was 
exhibited before a sectional meeting of the 
British Association at Newcastle in 1838. 
The owner was said to possess also the 
skull of Aram. ‘“ Civis,” writing to the 
Literary Gazette in 1832, states that Aram’s 
skull “is now in the library of a friend at 
——, close to Aram in ——shire: or as it 
is now spelt, Eryholme.” 








J. W. THIRSK. 
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*‘JFYIAMOND CUT DIAMOND.’—The 


earliest entry in Oxford Dictionary of 
Proverbs is Ford, ‘Lover’s Melancholy,’ 
1628; but here is an earlier one: Webster 
and Marston, ‘The Malcontent’ (Act IV, 
Sc. iii), 1604. 
Can it be traced yet further back? 


M. W.V. 


A FIFTH COLUMN IN _ 1830.—Nesta 

Webster, in her “ Past History of the 

World Revolution ” (1921), writes: 

We find, if we read their writings, that 
even the Socialists themselves are con- 
scious at this period (i.e. about 1830) of 
some mysterious force at work. Extra- 
ordinary things happened at that time 
which nobody could explain. The Trade 
Union movement in England, which had 
originated with the mere idea of benefit- 
ing all the workers, displayed a terrible 
ferocity; men were not merely boycotted 
for disobeying the orders of their leaders, 
but were threatened, murdered, their 
houses were burned down and their wives 
and children turned out of doors. We find 
men who lived at that time saying, “ What 
is the mysterious tribunal behind, which 
orders these crimes? ” and everywhere the 
same feeling was abroad, that there was 
something directing, some secret power 
that even the Socialists themselves could 
not understand. 

The demands of the people at this date 
were perfectly reasonable; they asked only 
for shorter hours of labour, for better pay 
and not to be exploited by the middleman, 
but above all for the solution of the 
problem of unemployment... . 


Can any reader give details of the 
“ writings” by Socialists to which Nesta 
Webster refers, or say whether there is any 
reliable evidence that during the early nine- 
teenth century a subversive power of this 
nature was in fact at work within the English 
Trade Union movement? 


Geo. E. WHITMAN. 


AMUEL SMILES.—I am planning to 
write a biography of Samuel Smiles 
(1812-1904). I would be grateful if any of 
your readers could give me any information 
or lend me letters, etc. 


HERBERT VAN THAL. 
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SIR HERBERT TAYLOR.—Can the 
present heirs be traced of Lieut.-General 
Sir Herbert Taylor (1775-1839), Military 
Secretary to the Duke of York? Some of his 
papers were published by Longmans, Green 
& Co. in 1911, edited by the late Ernest 
Taylor (“‘ The Taylor Papers ”). 
The reason for my query is that I am at 
present writing a Military Life of the Duke 


of York. — (Lizut.-Cot.) A. H. BURNE. 


FARLY TRANSLATIONS OF LAMB.— 

In the article on Basil Montagu in 
Allibone’s Dictionary of English Literature, 
it is stated that the compilation, Some 
Inquiries into the Effects of Fermented 
Liquors, in the 1814 and 1818 editions of 
which Lamb’s Essay, “‘ The Confessions of a 
Drunkard,” made its second and third 
appearances, was translated into French and 
German. The wording of the statement 
suggests that the translations were contem- 
porary. What were the translated titles and 
dates, and who were the publishers? 


JoHN M. TURNBULL. 


[In the British Museum there is a French 
book, Extrait d’un ouvrage intitulé, Some 
Enquiries, etc. London. 1814. (BM press- 
mark, 713.c.30). No title-page, but cata- 
logued as ‘[Paris, 1815.]’ It does not in- 
clude Lambs’ essay.—ED.] 


R. JOHNSON ANECDOTE.—* Madam, 
you’re a noun,” snapped Dr. Johnson 

at a woman of small education who had 
vexed him. “ Sir,” she rejoined, “ I’ve never 
in my life been so insulted.” This is only 
the gist of the thing. Can any one quote 
me the anecdote correctly and give me the 
origin? I’m almost sure that it’s not in 


Boswell. EMERSON Hopces. 


(THE DEFINITE ARTICLE.—I have been 

looking over some newspapers which 
were published in 1849, and I find that it 
was the practice to print the names of 
Ministers of Religion with the article, thus: 
The Rev. John Smith. In the great majority 
of cases to-day I notice that the form is: 
Rev. John Smith. Could any of your 


readers tell me when the article began to 
be omitted? Is there any rule on the sub- 
ject, and have linotype operators any settled 


J. D. BR. 


practice in the matter? 


19 March, 1949 


" (oLp WAR” AND “ AIRLIFT.”— 
N. & Q. has recently dealt with the 
“Tron Curtain ” of Russian policy. Now we 
see frequently in the papers the words given 
above. The ‘cold war’ staged by Russia 
indicates the whole programme of objec- 
tions, inconveniences, vetoes and refusals of 
to-day. The shortage of food in Berlin has 
led to the very expensive supply sent by our 
aeroplanes. This is now known as “ air- 
lift.” Who first used or invented these 
words? T.C.C. 


AUTHORS AND SOURCES WANTED. 


When I grow old, God grant that I may have 
some task 

That must be done, or someone fare the 
worse, 

That in some corner of the world, 

— may need my hand. When I grow 
old. 


P.L. S. A. 


(1) To astonish the natives. 
(2) An Englishman dearly loves a lord. 


B. O'C. 


Edward Hyde is a nice little man, 

He comes to the door with his hat in his 
hand. 

Down comes Katherine all dressed in white 

A rose on her bosom snowy white. 


G. R. G. 


Be mine, sweet love, be mine; 
Be only, only mine. 
When the war is o’er we'll part no more 
From ... on the Rhine. 
G. S. H. 


"THE MONTHS: TWELVE SONNETS. 
I remember to have read somewhere 
a Sequence of twelve Sonnets, each one de- 
voted to the respective Month of the Year. 
Who was the author, and where is it to be 
found in print? B. 


(CHINESE METAPHYSICS.—Who was it 
who had to write an article on Chinese 
metaphysics, and, in order to do this, read 
an encyclopaedia article on China and then 
one on metaphysics, and combined the 
information? G.C.W. 
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Replies 











A SUGGESTED EMENDATION IN 

SIDNEY’S SONNETS (cxciv. 75).— 
Mr. Siegel suggests emending ‘“ Pindar’s 
apes ” in a sonnet of Sidney’s to “ Petrarch’s 
apes” on the ground that there was no 
widespread imitation of Pindar in Sidney's 
time. But people did read Horace in Sidney’s 
time, and obviously Sidney was referring to 
the beginning of the 2nd Ode of the fourth 
book, “ Pindarum quisquis studet aemulari.” 
There is no case for emendation. 


A. G. SHIRREFF. 


DRAMATISTS AND THE BIBLE (cxciv. 
83).—The querist has overlooked 
Peele’s masterpiece, “ David and Bethsabe.” 
This is taken from the Second Book of 
Samuel. The play was published in 1599. 


Fremington, Devon. R. L. EAGLe. 


VACHELL FAMILY (cxciv. 62).—The 

Family of Vachell (J. Vachell & A. C. 
Vachell, 1900) contains an account of the 
Vachell family of Coley, near Reading, and 
its branches. Only two Lettice or Letitia 
Vachells appear in the tabular pedigree at 
the end of the book, the one, a daughter of 
Sir Francis Knollys, married first, Sir 
Thomas Vachell, of Coley, and secondly, 
John Hampden, the Patriot: her will as 
Leticia Vachell alias Hampden was proved 
in P.C.C. in 1666; the other, a daughter of 
Francis Vachell of Tilehurst, by his first 
wife, born 1614, is shown as having married 
John Ockham, or Okeham, of Berkshire: 
she and her husband, with a daughter Diana, 
are mentioned in the will of her father, 
Francis, in 1653. The. Letitia shown in the 


Visitation of Berkshire 1665, about whom ~ 


your correspondent inquires, does not 
appear in the pedigree in the book, but is 
referred to on p. 73 of the text where the 
date of the marriage is given as 1665, the 
Warwell of the Visitation being given as 
Marwell. She is there mentioned as the only 
daughter of her father. No Denton-Vachell 
alliance appears to be mentioned in the 
family wills, but the wills printed in the 
history are abstracts, and I cannot say what 
references may have been omitted. 


J. B. WHITMORE. 
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In a pedigree of the Denton family it is 
stated that during the Civil War Thomas 
Denton of Warnell, Sebergham, Cumber- 
land, and his cousin, Sir Thomas Denton, of 
Hillesdon, sought refuge with their kinsman, 
Captain Adam Denton, at Reading and 
there made acquaintance with their future 
wives, Letitia and Elizabeth Vachell, daugh- 
ters of Thomas Vachell of Cowley Hall, 
Reading. 

Letitia’s marriage must have been before 
1664, for she had a daughter christened in 
August of that year. She (Letitia) appears 
to have been buried at Sebergham in 1678. 

It seems probable that Letitia and Eliza- 
beth were daughters of the Thomas Vachell 
whom Mr. Whitmore mentions. It would be 
interesting to know if the two ladies are 
mentioned in the will of Letitia Vachell 


alias Hampden. C. Roy HuDLESTON. 


MACKINTOSH (cxciv. 39).—Sir James 

Mackintosh was married twice. His 
first wife was Catherine Stewart, sister of the 
Messrs. Stewart, proprietors of the ‘ Morn- 
ing Post,’ and had issue: a son, who died in 
infancy, and three daughters. His wife died 
in 1797. He married in 1798, as his second 
wife, a daughter of J. B. Allen, Esq., of 
Cressella, Pembrokeshire, and had by her 
one son, Robert James Mackintosh, B.A., 
fellow of New College, Oxford, and a 
daughter, Frances, married to H. Wedg- 
wood, Staffordshire. 

His three eldest daughters were, Mary, the 
wife of Claudius James Rich, Esq., British 
resident at Bagdad; Maitland, Mrs. Erskine; 
and Catherine, married to Sir Wiseman, 
Bart., but divorced in 1825 by Act of 


Parliament. JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 


Kirby, ‘Winchester Scholars, p. 303: 
1818, Mackintosh, Robert Joseph (Born 
22 Dec., 1806, Bombay), Sch. N.C., M.A., 
Fell. 1827-40. Author of ‘ Life of Sir James 
M..,’ Lieut.-Governor of Antigua, his father. 


LEONARD FORSYTH. 


OHN BORTHWICK GILCHRIST, 
ORIENTALIST (cxciv. 60).—It is stated 

in the Note, quoting from D.N.B., that 
Gilchrist had no children by his wife Mary 
Ann Coventry. He had a daughter, Mary 
Anne, who married at Calcutta 6 June, 1810, 
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Lieutenant Charles William Burton, Bengal 
Army. Burton died on 30 October, 1816, 
and his widow married 10 November, 1819, 
Lieutenant Maxwell Stanwix Hogg, also of 
the Bengal Army. She died 20 June, 1828, 
aged 35. Gilchrist may have been married 
previously before marrying Mary Ann 
Coventry, but the recurrence of the same 
Christian names would suggest that Gil- 
christ’s daughter was the child of Mary Ann 
Coventry. P.R.C. 


McADAM (cxciv. 84)—Among _ the 

Minutes of the Radnorshire Turnpike 
Trust is one dated 6 Nov., 1819, gratefully 
accepting the offer of Mr. J. L. McAdam to 
inspect the roads under the care of the Trust. 
A further Minute of 20 April, 1820, conveys 
“the grateful thanks” of the Trust to Mr. 
McAdam for the review of the roads which 
he made during his residence in the county, 
and for his recommendation of a suitable 
surveyor trained in his methods. The latter 
(D. A. Rutherford) was duly appointed at 
an annual salary of £150. The trust, it might 
be added, though formed in 1767, did not 
employ a salaried surveyor until 1806: he 
received £65 per annum. There are members 
of the McAdam family still resident at 
Hereford. 


Presteigne. W. H. Howse. 


GIR CHARLES REID (cxciv. 17).—This 

was clearly General Sir Charles Reid, 
G.C.B. (1819-1901), of whom particulars 
may be found in Buckland’s “ Dictionary of 
Indian Biography” and “Who Was Who 
1897-1916.” He was not a V.C., but the 
reason why is no more apparent than why 
he is not in the “ D.N.B.” 

Sir Ian Hamilton wrote his autobiography 
at a patriarchal age and may be forgiven the 
inaccuracy. His description shows signs of 
being tinged by the prejudice which Queen’s 
officers sometimes harboured against their 
colleagues from the Company’s service. 


H. B. 


OHN HAMILTON MORTIMER (cxciii. 
523; exciv. 41).—Thirty years ago the 
late Mr. J. Challenor Smith gave to High 
Wycombe church the coffin plate of J. H. M., 
finely engraved on a solid sheet of brass, 
and it was set up in the South-East Chapel. 


19 March, 1949 


It had, I think, been bought from a dealer. 

The design and fineness of the engraving 
of the coat of arms at the head of the plate 
are comparable with those of the heraldic 
book-plates of the period. A spade-shaped 
shield is suspended from a knot of ribbon 
and flanked by foliage from which hangs a 
swag of husk pattern. 

The arms are the familiar coat of Mor- 
timer, with an ermine inescutcheon, impaling 
sa. a chev. arg. betw. three crossbows argent. 
which Papworth records as the arms of 


Buche. W. J. Hemp. 


(CAPITAL PUNISHMENT (cxciii. 324, 

371, 458, 526).—On 18 September, 1786, 
James Holland was executed on Bolton 
Moor for croft-breaking, having stolen 
30 yards of cotton cloth, of the value of £3, 
from the bleachgrounds of Mr. Tweats, of 
Burnden, cotton goods being then exposed 
on the grass for bleaching. In order that 
the most should be made of the impressive 
effect, the employers of the neighbourhood 
had their servants and workpeople assembled 
on the spot to witness the spectacle; and on 
the following Sunday, the Rev. E. White- 
head, vicar of Bolton, improved (?) the 
occasion by preaching a sermon upon the 
recent execution. 


Southport. |§ ARCHIBALD SPARKE, M.A. 


(THE HOLY CARPET (cxciv. 39).—The 

Holy Carpet is a beautifully woven 
covering for the Ka’ba in Mecca. The cost 
of this covering is borne by His Majesty the 
King of Egypt, and a staff is continually 
employed on weaving and embroidering it. 
It is then paraded with great ceremony 
through the streets of Cairo and then leaves 
for the Holy City under the leadership of 
some person of importance selected by the 
Government of Egypt. At the end of the 
pilgrimage, an obligation for all Muslims 
at some time or other, the Ka’ba is draped 
with the new covering and portions of the 
old one, removed a month before, are sold 
by the door-keepers. 

An excellent article on the Holy Carpet 
is to be found in the January 1949 Edition 
of “The Islamic Review” and in the 
February and March editions of this paper 
will be found Notes on the Holy Shrines of 


Islam. B. N. F. BriGut. 
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ENGLISH INSTITUTE ESSAYS, 1947. 
New York: Columbia University Press 
1948. (London: Geoffrey Cumberlege.) 
14s. net. pp. xii. 202. 


THE English Institute is an American 

society of scholars and critics founded 
in 1939 “to preserve the mingling of the 
spirit of adventure with that of sound 
scholarship.” It holds an annual meeting at 
Columbia University and papers read at this 
meeting are printed in a volume published 
by the University Press. 

The sixth annual volume published for 
the Institute contains a good deal of sound 
scholarship with a very fair dash of the spirit 
of adventure. Hereward T. Price in his 
paper on The First Quarto of Titus An- 
dronicus asks “ whether we can find in Q1 
of Titus Andronicus any method of spelling 
which constitutes such a pattern or ‘ Gestalt ’ 
as to show an individual mind at work, and 
then whether this individuality resembles 
other texts . . . and then whether this in- 
dividuality . . . differs so markedly from 
the usage of other dramatists that we can 
say with confidence about a particular text, 
‘This is really based on Shakespeare’s hand- 
writing.” Price’s investigation is still 
admittedly incomplete but he has already 
achieved some interesting results. The 
general impression which emerges from his 
detailed examination of the Titus Androni- 
cus spellings and his comparison of them 
with other texts supposed to be printed from 
Shakespeare’s holograph is that Shake- 
spearean spelling was based on pronuncia- 
tion and rhythm: “ Throughout Q1 you see 
him marking elisions and contractions and 
scorning etymology and tradition in order 
to pin down the word to its pronunciation.” 
Price cites telling examples to show how in 
modernized editions the flavour of Shake- 
speare’s language as transmitted in the old 
spellings is lost. For instance, in Mrs. 
Quickly’s ‘“debuty” (deputy in modern 
editions), he finds “the woman’s rich fat 
greasiness,” in Falstaff’s “Jarman” (Ger- 
man) “a certain racy tone . . . quite lost in 
our modern spellings,’ and in Justice 
Silence’s “ woosel” (ousel) “the suggestion 
of a Farmer Hayseed.” Besides Q1 of Titus 
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Andronicus, Price uses Q2 of Hamlet, Venus 
and Adonis, The Rape of Lucrece and other 
texts. It is somewhat surprising that he 
makes no use of the famous pages of The 
Book of Sir Thomas More, which are 
probably in Shakespeare’s handwriting. 
However, this is only a report of work in 
progress and the results of Price’s further 
investigations will be awaited with interest. 

There is plenty of sound scholarship in the 
two essays on Editing Shakespeare contri- 
buted by M. A. Shaaber and Matthew Black 
respectively. Shaaber in his discussion of the 
text makes the interesting suggestion that a 
number of new kinds of edition of Shake- 
speare are needed: “We need McKerrow’s 
edition; perhaps we need several editions 
more or less like it.” He also speculates on 
the possibility of an edition which would go 
into details of the performance of the plays 
on the stage, not a modern “ acting edition,” 
but an edition “ prepared with Shakespeare’s 
stage in mind rather than ours and for the 
reader rather than the actor.” 

The “spirit of adventure” is well repre- 
sented by William Carlos Williams’s stimu- 
lating essay, An Approach to the Poem, 
which is like a gust of fresh air blowing 
through somewhat austere academic purlieus. 
Williams is concerned with the future of 
poetry and especially of poetry in America. 
He calls for a new language and a new 
poetic form. The old metres must be broken 
down: “ Everything must be broken down, 
not cynically, not without a deep sense of its 
old dignity, to get at the essential, the formal 
unit in its purity (that has been tied into now 
partially meaningless configurations by old 
languages).” Williams is by no means a 
mere iconoclast. He sees that a new poetry 
must be the result of the labours of crafts- 
men working in a tradition. He does not 


. believe that “the form of the age will 


spontaneously appear.” The great age “is 
the work, the exhausting work of the artist 
who (not as a vain type) but working in the 
guild, the traditions of his art, as an inheritor 
of all the skills of the past, will MAKE the 
world to-day.” He recommends Whitman 
as a starting point for the new American 
poetry. He does not, however, ask for 
imitation of Whitman’s work, but for a 
continuation of it. He stresses “ the impera- 
tive to re-begin a literature disengaging its 
formal elements from past fixations.” The 
great modern poem will, in fact, only emerge 
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when the poets have invented “A new 
measure consonant with our day.” 

Richard Chase and Donald Stauffer both 
discuss myths. Chase gives a useful sum- 
mary of the different senses in which this 
elusive but indispensable word is commonly 
used. He rejects them all in favour of the 
view that “ myth is magic literature, litera- 
ture which achieves the wonderful, uncanny, 
or brilliant reality of the magic vision of 
things.” He illustrates his theory by illu- 
minating references .to Wordsworth and 
Yeats. 

Stauffer in his study of The Modern Myth 
of the Modern Myth seems to put his finger 
on the fundamental dilemma of the modern 
artist when he writes that “ we consider the 
possibility, which in my mind is a contra- 
diction in terms, of inventing myths without 
belief.” In Yeats, Stauffer finds the nearest 
approach to a successful modern myth- 
maker, and the last pages of his essay are 
devoted to a suggestive analysis of the 
development of mythical element in Yeats’s 
poetry. “He has almost created, or single- 
handed he has almost revived, the myth that 
individual man is a free spirit.” 

The volume is ballasted by two useful 
essays in pure scholarship. M. M. Matthews, 
in a short study of American Words and 
American Meanings reports on problems 
encountered in the making of the Dictionary 
of American English and Giles E. Dawson, 
in his Copyright of Plays in the Seventeenth 
Century, provides a valuable examination of 
the ways in which the Stationers’ Company 
protected literary property in the Eliza- 
bethan and Stuart periods. 


GEORGE FOX’S ‘BOOK OF MIRACLES.’ 
Edited with an introduction and notes by 
Henry J. Cadbury. (Cambridge University 
Press, 21s.) 


THE importance of miracles is an estab- 


lished fact in the history of all religions. 
Instances of Divine intervention, either in 
the cure of the sick or in the punishment of 
evil-doers, alleged to have been effected 
through the influence of the founder of the 
Society of Friends, were recorded in the 
‘Book of Miracles,’ which is now lost. 
Fortunately, however, an index of subjects 
or maladies, personal names, and, in some 
cases, places, has survived, and Dr. Cadbury 
has related the entries so that the events may 
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be identified. Although the reconstruction 
of the ‘ Book of Miracles’ is necessarily a 
sketchy one, the editor has discovered a lot 
of information about the persons and cir- 
cumstances of the cures; the result is as near 
as we can hope to get to the original book, 
But the value of Dr. Cadbury’s work lies, 
for the general reader, in his scholarly intro- 
duction, of nearly one hundred pages, which 
sets out the history of Quaker miracles, the 
ridicule poured on them by opposers of the 
sect, and the cautiousness of the claims; all 
cures were attributed to the power of God 
and not to the individual by whom such 
power was transmitted. Some of the in- 
cidents appear to be the result of natural 
medical cures, while others, in fact the 
majority, appear simply as spiritual services 
of sympathy and encouragement—the in- 
fluence of a strong personality over a weaker 
one. The Quakers were not opposed to the 
medical profession, and there was a mutual 
regard between Fox and doctors. Escapes 
from danger were also regarded as miracu- 
lous, and portents in nature, as well as 
visions, were deemed of vital importance in 
the seventeenth century. The concern of the 
Society of Friends for the treatment of the 
insane has occupied its leaders from an early 
date, and some information on this subject 
is given by Dr. Cadbury. Ellwood, the 
editor of Fox’s Journal, saw that little 
prominence was given to the power to 
perform miracles; there was the tendency 
and danger that Fox would have been 
glorified, and such an event would have 
greatly harmed the Society. Perhaps it was 
for this same reason that the ‘ Book of 
Miracles’ was never published. Although 
the demand by other religious bodies for a 
demonstration of miraculous healing by the 
Quakers was regularly refused, Fox chal- 
lenged the Roman Catholics in Ireland to 
test the alleged miracle of the Mass. 

Dr. Cadbury has a good deal to say about 
late seventeenth-century literature on 
miracles, with some reference to healing by 
the touch of kings. The reconstructed 
skeleton of the ‘Book of Miracles’ is 
liberally supplied with footnotes, there is a 
good index, and nine half-tone illustrations 
including one of Cromwell’s daughter, Lady 
Elizabeth Claypole, to whom Fox wrote a 
paper which “stayed her mind for the 
present.” Dr. R. M. Jones contributes a 
foreword to this important book. 
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